BRITISH INDUSTRY
which has proved itself so disadvantageous and hamper-
ing in other industries, did not matter in an industry
accustomed to build specially to the particular orders
of its customers.
After the World War, however, the importance of
the British shipbuilding industry began to decline both
absolutely and relatively compared with that of foreign
shipbuilding yards. The number of vessels built varied
considerably from year to year : the enormous demand
for tonnage which arose after the end of the war was
followed by a sharp set-back which in its turn was
replaced by a period of recovery between 1927 and
1930. At that time the tonnage launched in the world
was greater than the pre-war total, but British ship-
building yards never recovered their pre-war production
figures.
Great Britain's shipbuilding industry depends in two
ways on the state of world trade : first of all on the
number of vessels ordered from abroad in British ship-
building yards, and secondly the demand for ships is
always determined by the given volume of foreign
trade as a whole. When world foreign trade declined
sharply as a result of the great crisis of 1929, British
shipbuilding firms were compelled to close down many
yards which could no longer maintain themselves. In
February 1930 they formed an association for this
purpose, and about 160 shipbuilding yards were closed
down and helped to form those hopeless scrap-heaps
which still disfigure the scene from Newcastle down
the Tyne. This action represented a reduction of
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